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TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Tue Society held its twelfth anniversary at the Marlboro’ Chapel, in this 
city, on Tuesday, the 26th of May, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The President, 
Wi1i11Am Lapp, took the chair; the meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. J. W. Warp, Abington, Mass.; after the reading of extracts from 
the Report, by the Corresponding Secretary, its acceptance was moved by the 
Rev. Carvin DurFer, Dedham, Mass., and seconded by Prof. Horx1ns, 
Williams College, and the following resolves were adopted: 


1, That the disputes between governments, sincerely‘disposed to justice, may, like 
those between individuals, always be settled by a common umpire ; and that pacific 
modes for the adjustment of international difficulties are now demanded by the ad- 
vanced state of public opinion, and the multiplied ties and increased intercourse of 
nations. 

2. That, inasmuch as powerful nations are never deterred from aggression by intimi- 
dation, the maxim, that ‘the preservation of peace is best maintained by preparation 
for war,’ is entirely false, and that all such preparation tends only to provoke, rather 
than repel, that enormous evil. 

3. That the followers of Christ have all the moral power requisite, under God, to 
banish war from every Christian land, and are under the most solemn obligations to use 
without delay the means indispensable for this purpose. 

4, That the sentiment called national honor, which creates a fancied necessity for war, 
even when its uselessness and impolicy are admitted, is a selfish, malignant pride, 
— condemned by the gospel, by philosophy, and the most refined feelings of be- 
nevolence. 

5. That the continuance of peace, amidst allthe provocations to war, not only be- 
tween our own country and England, but among the leading powers of Christendom, 
calls for devout gratitude to the great Ruler of nations, and proves that our labors have 
not been in vain, and that a change has already been effected in public opinion highly 
auspicious to our cause, and well calculated to encourage our hopes and efforts. 


These resolves were either moved or seconded by Rev. ANDREw P. Pga- 
Bopy, and 8S. E. Covers, Esq., Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. Rurus P. Stes- 
BINS, Leominster, Mass.; W1LL1Am Lapp, Esq., Minot, Me.; and Messrs. 
Amasa WaxxeEr, L. T. Sropparp, J. P. BLANCHARD, and W. Crow- 
ELL, Boston. Messrs. Coues, Peabody, Stebbins, Walker and Ladd addressed 
the meeting in able and interesting remarks; and an appeal of much pith and 
Point was volunteered by H. C. Wright, Newburyport. 

After the close of the public exercises, the Society held a meeting for its 


annual business, at which the officers for the ensuing year, and a committee on 
accounts, were appointed. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Articte I. This society shall be designated the ‘AMERICAN Peace 
Society.” 


Art. II. This society, being founded on the principle that all war is 
contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the 
great interests of mankind, and to devise means for insuring universal and 
permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination, desirous of promoting 
peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may become members of this 
society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and every donor of five 
dollars, shall be a member of this society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall constitute any 
person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life-director. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the officers and 
delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds of this society, and every 
minister of the gospel who preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and 
takes up a collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges 
of regular members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to one half 
the amount of their contributions in the publications of the society. 


Art. VIII. The officers of this society shall be a President, Vice Presidents, 
Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, andan Executive Committee of not less than 
five, with power to fill their own vacancies, and transact the general business of 
the society. The Board of Directors shall consist of not less than twenty, 
who shall have power to supply vacancies in any office of the society, and 
direct all its operations till successors are chosen. The Vice Presidents shall 
be ex officio Directors, and the President, Secretaries and Treasurer ex efficio 
members of the Executive Committee. 


Art. IX. The society shall hold an annual meeting at such time and 
place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive their own and the 
Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and transact such other business as may 
come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this society shall never be changed; but the con- 
stitution may in other respects be altered, on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee, or of any ten members of the society, by a vote of three-fourths 
of the members present, at any regular meeting. 


Resolves explanatory of the second article: 


1, That we do not think it necessary or expedient to make any verbal alteration in 
said article. , 

2. That we consider it as designed to assert, that all national wars are inconsistent 
with Christianity, including those supposed or alleged to be defensive. 

3. That the article has no reference to the right of private or individual self-defence, 
to a denial of which the society is not committed. s 

4. That the article does not require a pledge, expressed or implied, on any of the points 
in dispute among the friends of peace, but is merely declarative of its general object and 
course. 

5. That we invite the codperation of all persons who seriously desire the extinction of 
war, whether they agree with the principle of the article as thus explained, or not. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The year now closed has been one of trial, as well as of 
favor, to the cause of peace. The alarms of war, the pressure 
of the times, and the loss of devoted and valuable coadjutors, 
have put our faith and patience to a severe test ; but the God 
of peace has nevertheless smiled upon our cause, and crowned 
the efforts in its behalf, both here and elsewhere, with a degree 
of success equal to our highest expectations, and much beyond 
our fears. 

The providence of God has called us, during the year, to a 
severe loss, in the death of our late Recording Secretary, 
Epwarp Noyes, of this city. None but those who knew him 
intimately, would have suspected the full importance of his 
services to the cause of peace. Strong in the belief of its 
principles, zealously devoted to its interests, and ever ready to 
give his time, his efforts and his money for its advancement, his 
associates in the management of the Society’s affairs deeply 
feel his loss, and cannot refrain from recording their grateful 
remembrance of his services, and their high estimate of his 
worth. 

A still greater loss has been inflicted in the death of Count 
deSellon. A nobleman by birth, and occupying a high and 
commanding position in Switzerland, he was able, by his 
talents, his knowledge, and a genérous use of his wealth, to 
exert in behalf of our cause an important influence upon the 
higher classes in the Old World. Impressions received in his 
youthful travels, especially from the terrible effects of the wars 
consequent upon the French Revolution, early disposed him to 
look with horror upon the effusion of human blood, and event- 
ually to vindicate the strict inviolability of the life of man, as 
the grand object of his labors. When elected to the sovereign 
council of Switzerland, he advocated the abolition of capital 
punishment; and, in 1826, he formed a society for the same 
purpose, published a pamphlet of his own, and offered for an 
essay a prize which called forth a large number of competitors. 

is efforts to secure the inviolability of human life led him, of 
course, to reflect on the wholesale butcheries of war; but, 
ignorant of what had been done by the friends of peace in 
England and America, it was not till near the close of 1830 
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that he founded the Geneva Peace Society, of which he con- 
tinued, till his death in June last, the illustrious President, and 
the chief ornament. 

We cannot pause here to sketch the character of Count de 
Sellon, or to glance at the variety of his labors in the cause of 
peace. His pen and his purse were consecrated to its advocacy ; 
and he labored with a degree of success not to have been ex- 
pected amidst the time-honored prejudices of Europe in favor 
of the war-system. He started and sustained a periodical on 
the subject of peace, and made provisions in his will for its 
continuance, at his own expense, ten years from the time of his 
death. Some of the ablest pens were enlisted in the cause by 
the prizes he offered; and of the numerous pamphlets written 
by himself, some were seut to monarchs, and received, for the 
most part, with unexpected favor. He sometimes interposed 
his personal services to avert the threatened horrors of war; in 
one instance, he was signally successful as a peacemaker 
between the cantons of Switzerland; and, though cut down at 
the age of fifty-seven, in the fulness of his power to benefit 
mankind, he had probably started a train of influences in favor 
of peace that will continue to the end of time. 

The year has been pregnant with omens of evil to our cause. 
Every quarter of the globe has been more or less threatened 
with collision and bloodshed. We have seen the clouds of 
war apparently gathering afar in the horizon; we have heard 
the mutterings of the distant thunder; we have occasionally 
felt or fancied the earth heaving beneath our own feet; and 
some of the wisest political seers have foreboded a general war, 
more fierce, protracted and desolating than any that have been 
witnessed in our day. Our own difficulties with England, at 
the South as well as the North, still unsettled ; the interference 
of European powers in the quarrels of Turkey and Egypt ; the 
growing jealousies between the leading cabinets of the Old 
World; the apparent disposition of Great Britain to enforce 
the opium trade in China, against law, humanity and decency ; 
the heaving, and dashing, and foaming of the great ocean of 
mind through Christendom, if not through the world; the 
interminable commotions in Spain, in Mexico, and ‘nearly all 
the republics of South America ;—these and many other causes 
have been conspiring to excite in the wisest and coolest among 
us, strong apprehensions of a war that might plunge the whole 
civilized world into a maelstrom of blood. 
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An all-powerful Providence, however, has graciously inter- 
posed its shield against these threatened evils, and thus far 
kept the great brotherhood of nations from a general conflict. 
War has, indeed, been doing its baleful work in some parts 
even of Christendom,—in Spain, in Mexico, in Florida, in 
South America, in portions of Asia and Africa, connected with 
the leading powers of Europe; but all the atrocities it has 
perpetrated, all the evils it has inflicted during the whole year, 
are scarcely to be compared with those of a brief campaign, or 
a single battle, during the bloody career of Napoleon. We 
have heard of no civil war like that which once deluged the 
fairest fields of France in the blood of her own children ; of no 
campaign like the Russian, with its half million of victims in 
six months; of no battle-fields like that of Waterloo, with its 
40,000 sufferers, or that of Borodino, with its 80,000, weltering 
in their own gore, and half a continent plunged in grief and 
mourning. Causes have been at work sufficient, fifty or even 
thirty years ago, to render such terrible results well nigh inev- 
itable ; but a hand mightier. than man’s, has held the elements 
of mischief in check, dispersed the gathering clouds of war, 
and caused the sunshine of general peace to continue its genial 
influences. Agriculture has sown its fields, and reaped its 
golden harvests in peace; ten thousand villages, safe from the 
incursions or the alarms of war, have continued the cheerful 
whirl and clatter of their manufactures ; commerce has kept up 
the hum of business in a thousand cities, whitened every sea 
with its sails, and bartered its commodities in almost every port 
on the globe ; travel has gone in safety, amidst the reciprocities 
of fraternal respect and kindness, from kingdom to kingdom, 
from continent to continent ; literature, science and philosophy, 
unchecked by the ruthless espionage of the war demon, have 
been interchanging their light through the civilized world ; nor 
have efforts for the revival of pure religion among ourselves, 
for the reform of crying abuses at home, and for the spread of 
Christianity to the ends of the earth, been thwarted, and de- 
ranged, and crippled, and brought to a dead pause, by the 
omnipresent counteractions of this custom, by the ubiquity of 
its malign influences upon all the interests of mankind for time 
and eternity. 

These facts are obvious to every eye; but it is painfully 
amusing to see how perversely or superficially some minds will 
account for them. Europe, brought to the brink of a conflict 
like that of her « thirty years’ war,” is held back from the fatal 
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plunge ; and the escape one man ascribes to the skill of diplo- 
macy, another to the balance of power, and a third to the 
general preference for the blessings of peace to the blood-bought 
glories of war. But what has created such a preference, or 
given to modern diplomacy, or the balance of power, an 
efficacy sought for so many ages in vain? ‘Two nations, on 
the point of drawing the sword for the paltry consideration of 
$5,000,000, are reconciled through the mediation of a friendly 
monarch ; and anon we are gravely told, just as if it explained 
the whole matter, that rulers are now much more inclined than 
formerly to adjust their difficulties by pacific means. Very 
true; but what has produced such a disposition? We were 
once on the eve of a conflict with Mexico; and, when the 
danger vanished on a mutual agreement to refer the point in 
dispute, the parties were congratulated on such an exemplifica- 
tion of the pacific spirit now so happily prevalent. But whence 
arose such a spirit? How came the two republics to agree on 
such a mode of terminating their differences? Not one man 
in a thousand, even among ourselves, has ever suspected, what 
Ex-President Adams states as his own belief, from an intimate 
knowledge of the case, that the adjustment of that dispute 
without bloodshed resulted directly from the efforts made by 
the friends of peace for the purpose. When England and 
the United States refuse to risk the countless evils of war for 
the right of jurisdiction over a forest not worth the thousandth 
part of what such a conflict would cost, we are sagely told 
that public opinion will no longer tolerate a resort to arms In 
such a case, that the world has grown too wise to play a game 
so suicidal, that a vast variety of influences are now at work 
to prevent a catastrophe so deplorable. ‘True; but what put 
these influences in operation? Whence did we learn a wisdom 
so little known to past ages? What has created a_public 
opinion so averse to war? It is owing, mainly, to efforts in 
the cause of peace; and with equal justice might we account 
for the recent abstinence of millions from intoxicating drinks, 
without any allusion to the efforts made by the friends of tem- 
perance to promote that glorious reform. Men of intelligence 
ought to know, that the general peace of Christendom for the 
last quarter of a century has, under God, resulted in no small 
degree from the efforts and influences which together constitute 
the cause of peace. It is these that have been silently leaven- 
ing the nations with pacific principles, creating among them 
a general aversion to war, and disposing them to employ better 
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means than the sword in vindicating their rights, and redressing 
their wrongs. But for these, there might, ere this, have been 
a war between us and Mexico, a war between us and France, 
a war between us and Great Britain, a series of wars among 
other nations, perhaps a general war, involving the whole 
civilized world. 

Here, then, is a species of moral insurance against war, the 
most economical and efficacious the world has ever seen. In 
comparison with the evils inseparable from the war method of 
security, what have all these important results cost? No 
empires ravaged ; no provinces plundered ; no cities or villages 

“laid in ruins; no armies cloven down upon the field of battle ; 
no families reduced to widowhood and orphanage; no souls 
hurried in guilt and blood to their last account ; no expenditure 
like the thousand millions of dollars wasted every year, even 
of peace, by Christendom alone, in support of her war-system ; 
no interruption of agriculture, or crippling of manufactures, or 
suspension of commerce, or general derangement of business, 
or drying up of the great sources of wealth and comfort to 
nations; but simply an outlay, in twenty-five years, of less 
money than would be required to maintain a single war-ship in 
actual service for three months ! 

Funps.—The financial condition of this enterprise has never 
been affluent ; anda variety of causes have conspired during the 
year to diminish our income, and curtail our operations. Our 
Society, at the time of its removal to this city, was in debt 
nearly $1000; and, starting here at the very moment when 
the wheels of business, through the nation and the world, were 
brought to such an ominous pause in 1837, we have been 
obliged to struggle continually with peculiar difficulties. We 
could not reduce our scale of operations much, without hazard 
to our ultimate prosperity ; nor could we enlarge it, without 
risking a debt which might crush or permanently cripple us. 
We resolved on a cautious medium; but, called so loudly to 
special efforts against the threatened war with England, and 
deeming it imperative upon us to spare, for nearly two years, 
the services of our President in bringing out the volume of 
Prize Essays on a Congress of Nations, we found ourselves, at 
the close of last year, nearly $1500 in debt; an amount quite 
large, in comparison with our meagre income, but very small, 
in view of the publications issued, of the agencies sustained, 
and other efforts put forth in furtherance of the cause. Our 
President has necessarily been occupied mostly with the volume 
of Prize Essays ; and no other person, except our Correspond- 
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ing Secretary, has been constantly employed in the delivery of 
lectures, and the collection of funds. ‘The extreme pressure 
of the times has cut off nearly all spontaneous contributions ; 
nor has the Christian community provided for this, as for many 
kindred enterprises, a system of voluntary coperation to insure 
funds without application from ourselves repeated on every 
return of our wants. We have, of course, suffered from the 
embarrassments of the country much more than almost any 
other society. Nota few, even of our firm friends, imagine 
that our cause needs little money, and are therefore induced, at 
a juncture like the present, either to withhold their aid entirely, 
or to give only a dollar, where the exigences demand twenty,’ 
fifty, or a hundred. 

Under all the circumstances of the case, however, we have 
occasion to congratulate the Society on the amount of its 
receipts. The contributions, during the first part of the year, 
were more free and liberal than ever we had found them 
before ; had the country continued to enjoy an ordinary degree 
of prosperity, our income would doubtless have exceeded that 
of any preceding year; and, in spite of the times, we have 
received $2033,16, besides what has been received for the 
volume of Prize Essays, making in all nearly $3,000. 

Acencies.—Our President and Corresponding Secretary 
have devoted their whole time to our service, mainly in deliv- 
ering lectures, collecting funds, and superintending our corre- 
spondence and publications. Providence has opened before 
them ample fields of usefulness in the cause ; and they have 
almost invariably met with a kind of reception, and a degree 
of success, well calculated to encourage their efforts. There 
is obviously a growing disposition to look with favor on our 
cause, to welcome its advocates, and facilitate its movements ; 
and, had we the means of bringing its claims fully before the 
whole nation, we might rally the best part of them very soon 
in its support. 

Besides the constant labors of our President and Secretary, 
a brief agency has been performed by the Rev. W. H. Dat- 
RYMPLE, late pastor of the Baptist church in Northborough, 
Mass.; several local agents, in different parts of New England, 
have rendered some incidental services in their vicinity ; and 
we trust that the thousand ministers, or more, once pledged to 
the annual advocacy of this cause before their respective con- 
gregations, have not, in consequence of our withholding the 
Society’s periodical, ceased from a duty so obviously incumbent 
upon all ambassadors of the Prince of peace. 
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Pusiications.—We have not published quite so much 
this year as last, partly for the want of means, and partly 
because we had on hand a large quantity of publications, by 

revious gift or purchase; yet we have issued an amount equal 
to about 2,000,000 tract pages, besides all that has been 
inserted on the subject in newspapers, and other periodicals, 
which has some years exceeded the sum total of our own issues. 

The Advocate of Peace, partly from the inadequacy of our 
income, and partly in the hope of having it, as soon as possible, 
date its successive volumes from January, instead of June, has 
been issued during the year only once in two months, and in 
quantities varying from 2000 to 2700 to the number. The 
state of our funds has compelled us very reluctantly to withhold 
it the past year from all but paying subscribers, and members 
of the Society entitled to it by former or continued donations ; 
but we should greatly rejoice in being able to send it without 
charge to every minister of the gospel in the nation ; we doubt 
whether a more important service could, in any way, be 
rendered to the cause; and, should any of our wealthy friends 
be disposed to furnish the means, we would gladly scatter 
them, in this or any other way, all over the country. We 
regard the Advocate as our main instrument, and are anxious 
to give it, if possible, a circulation wide and general enough to 
reach every neighborhood in the land. Its regular subscribers 
have been steadily increasing ; but their number ought to be 
multiplied fifty-fold. It could be greatly increased with little 
trouble to our friends; and we would urge them all to specia! 
efforts in procuring new subscribers. Let a single copy of 
such a work go once a month into every neighborhood; and 
in ten years it might, with the blessing of God, create a public 
Opinion against war sufficient to insure permanent peace. 

Coneress or Nations.—The most important labor of the 
year has been the publication of the long-delayed Prize Essays 
on a Congress of Nations. The history of this volume is too 
well known to need repetition here ; and suffice it to say, that 
five of the forty or more essays originally presented as compet- 
itors for the prize first of $500, then of $1000, and a sixth 
essay, as a general supplement and review, written by our 
President at the request of the Executive Committee, have 
been published in a splendid volume of 700 pages octavo. It 
is for others to pass judgment on the merits of this work ; but 
We cannot refrain from expressing our high estimate of its 
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value, and our belief that it will form an era in the cause. 
Sent to the principal rulers in our own country, to the crowned 
heads of Europe, to many of the leading minds throughout 
Christendom, it can hardly fail, by its powerful and varied 
exhibitions of the subject in its practical bearings on the inter- be 
course of nations, to produce a strong and decidedly favorable s 
impression concerning the project. ‘The current of ages has 
been steadily drifting towards some experiment of the kind; 
religion and philanthropy, learning, liberty and commerce, all 
the great interests of the world, are loudly calling, and fast 
preparing the way for it; and the minds of men, in the most 
enlightened parts of Christendom, will soon be, if they are not 
already, prepared to look with much favor upon such a propo- 
sal to bring the intercourse, rights and obligations of states, 
like those of individuals in society, under the control and pro- 
tection of laws definitely settled, rightly applied, and peacefully 
yet effectively enforced by better means than the cannon and 
the sword. 

The attention of legislators, in England as well as our own 
country, has been called during the year to this subject. We 
have no means of ascertaining how much ‘has been done in 
this way ; but we know that a considerable number of petitions, 
besides the one sent in our own name by our Committee, some 
of them drawn up with great ability, and signed by the most 
respectable men, have been presented to Congress. ‘They 
were received with quite as much favor as could have been 
expected ; but we know not whether any decisive action has 
been had on the subject; nor will any thing be attempted in 
earnest, unti] the cessation or abatement of struggles for party 
ascendency shall leave some room for those great interests 
which rulers are chosen to promote. ‘Till then we must keep 
vigorously at work among the people, and rest meanwhile in 
the assurance that we shall, of course, have politicians on our 
side just as soon as we gain their constituents. Rulers in a 
government like ours, if not in every other, must sooner or later 
echo the voice of the people; and our first, our chief business 
is to fill the latter with the spirit and principles of peace, and 
create among them a strong, a universal demand for some substl- E 
tute for war that shall supersede its long supposed necessity. 

Forricn Oprrations —Our brethren abroad have. fully : 
kept pace with our own efforts. From the continent of 
Europe we can give no certain details; but in Great Britain 
our co-workers have been prosecuting the cause apparently 
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with more energy and success than ever. ‘They have not yet 
reached a degree of power sufficient to hold the nation back 
even from such a war as that with China; but they have had 
the moral courage to protest, before parliament, England and 
the world, against the proposal, as an outrage upon law, human- 
ity, and the Christian religion. ‘Their periodical, tracts and 
volumes on the subject of peace have long been diffusing 
asilent, yet strong and benign influence; and they now have 
in their service two able, devoted agents, traversing the king- 
dom to deliver lectures, hold discussions. and thus rouse the 
public mind to a proper examination of this long-neglected 
subject. 

he cause issonward. It is the cause of a bleeding world ; 
and it must prevail. It is the cause of God ; and it well prevail. 
Its progress may be retarded; but its wheels can never roll 
back, nor long stand still. It may, doubtless will, meet a 
series of obstructions; but over them all it will sooner or later 
roll to ultimate, universal triumph. Our courage, our zeal may 
flag and fail; but the resources of the universe are pledged in 
the promises of God for its final success. Its strongest cham- 
pions, its brightest ornaments, may die; but its almighty Friend 
on the eternal throne still lives; and, if there be truth in the 
promises of his word, or power sufficient in the arm of his own 
omnipotence, this cause shall hold on its career of noiseless, 
bloodless triumph, till peace shall fill the whole earth with its 
spirit and its blessings. 





ABSTRACT OF ADDRESSES AT THE ANNIVERSARY. 


MR. PEABODY’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. Peazopy, in moving the resolution on the possibility of set- 
tling all disputes between nations, as between individuals in well 
regulated society, by pacific means without resort to arms, said— 


In advocating this resolution, Mr. President, I would remark that 
war never settles a dispute between nations. There never has be 
an instance in which such a dispute was brought to an amicable ad- 
justment by military operations. The sword, so far from reconciling 
the parties, tends only to make the matter worse, to multiply and 
aggravate their difficulties, until they are obliged to cease from 
fighting, and resort to negotiation, arbitration, or some other pacific 
means, as the only possible way of ending the quarrel. 
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Look, Sir, at the usual process. Nations get into difficulty, each 
claiming the right to judge in their own case, and each insisting that 
they are right, and the other wrong, until both draw the sword, and 
begin the work of wholesale butchery, and mutual mischief in every 
possible way. But does this settle the dispute? Never; it only 
widens the breach, and multiplies the points of misunderstanding 
and complaint. New grounds of difficulty arise ; the original points 
in dispute are forgotten ; and when the combatants pause in their 
useless work of bloodshed, and come to adjust the controversy in 
the rational, pacific way of negotiation, reference or mediation, they 
commonly overlook, or very slightly heed, the first bone of conten- 
tion, and form a treaty of peace on grounds almost entirely new. 

Take an illustration from our last war. What was its ostensible 
and its real motive? The maintenance of our rights on the ocean, 
the defence of our seamen against the practice of impressment. 
They had been taken from our vessels, and forced on board of 
English war-ships; the insult waked the spirit of the nation into 
resentment; and a war of three years was waged at an expense of 
about $50,000,000 a year. What was the result? Did the treaty of 
Ghent procure reparation for the past, or security for the future? 
No; our seamen were forgotten in that negotiation; the question of 
impressment was not even started; not a word was inserted in the 
treaty about the main cause of the war, nor any guarantee obtained 
against the recurrence of the same offences under equal temptations. 
The root of the original difficulty was left untouched, and liable to 
occasion other wars without end. 

How, then, are the disputes between nations to be adjusted? 
Only by amicable negotiation between the parties, or by reference 
in some form to an umpire; and this can be done best by some 
established and universally recognized mode of arbitration, suggest- 
ed by the increasing light of the age, and loudly demanded by its 
peculiar condition and wants. 

Nations have acquired a variety of relations unknown to former 
ages. In early times, each depended on itself for its means 
of subsistence, improvement and comfort, with an interchange of 
few, if any commodities, and hardly any intercourse by travel, or by 
works of literature and science. No bonds of law, or interest, or 
sympathy between them. How different now! The nations of 
Christendom have come to be consolidated into a vast brotherhood 
of common views, and interests, and sympathies. A thousand liga- 
ments bind them to one another. The whole world is now belted 
by common interests and sympathies. The nations are held togeth- 
er by ties which a few centuries ago, would have been thought 
impossible. 

Let us bring the case home. With what considerable nation on 
earth could we go to war without putting in jeopardy our dearest 
iMterests? Would it not suspend, or seriously restrict our com- 
merce? Would it not interrupt our agriculture, and cripple our 
manufactures? Would it not shed a withering blight over every 
department of gainful enterprise, over the whole field of our pros- 
perity ? Such results would ere-long drive our rulers to the neces- 
sity of terminating the war; for the people would not endure such 
evils after their passions had cooled, and reason regained her 
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ascendency. Driven to destructive loans, or odious, oppressive 
taxes, the government would soon be obliged to abandon it. 

But, Sir, there are other ties to bind the nations together. The 
social principle is at work among them as between individuals in 
society, and multiplying, by the extent and frequency of their 
intercourse, the bonds of reciprocal confidence, respect and sympa- 
thy. How rapid, how universal the interchange of such feelings! 
The power of steam is pressed into the service of international 
acquaintance and friendship. It brings the nations to each other’s 
doors, the whole civilized world into an intercourse more frequent, 
more intimate, more conciliating, than that between the different 
parts of an empire, or a large kingdom, in ancient times. It gives 
to nations, like England and America, a common feeling, and makes 
one heart, one pulse, beat across the Atlantic, and through the 
Christian world. 

There are, also, literary bonds of peace. The literature of the 
Old World has become the property of the New. England, France, 
Germany, all Europe, are pouring their floods of light upon us. To 
England, more than to ourselves, are we still looking for models of 
taste in literature, for lights to guide us in science, and for example 
and sympathy to stimulate all our efforts. 

Still holier bonds, Sir, are drawing us closer and closer to each 
other. Christians every where have come to feel themselves one in 
Christ ; and a tide of stronger, purer sympathy is circulating through 
the whole brotherhood. They have a common faith, a common 
interest, a great work to task the utmost of their combined energies 
for the benefit of mankind. They are united as co-workers in the 
cause of universal philanthropy; and they cannot well help feeling 
as children of the same Father, and disciples of a common Lord. 

I am reminded here of a story related last evening at the anniver- 
sary of another Society in this place. When.a war was proclaimed 
between England and Sweden, and a war-prayer was drawn up to 
be repeated by the whole Swedish nation, the people in one 
province refused to pray, and were at their request excused from 
praying against the English as their enemies; because they could 
not regard as enemies, hor pray against those, who had sent them 
Bibles, as British Christians had done. This feeling must ere-long 
pervade Christendom, and set all Christians against war. Christian 
nations cannot be embroiled, without separating those who are united 
in Christ by the holiest and strongest ties. The followers of Christ 
through the world are fast coming into an acquaintance too intimate 
and endearing to bear the rude and bloody interruptions of war. In 
nearly all our anniversaries, we have delegates from Great Britain, 
or the Continent of Europe; and ours are in like manner found in 
London, Paris, and Switzerland. This very year and month, are 
representatives of the Christian brotherhood from the leading nations 
of Christendom assembled in the capital of England, And will Chris- 
tans allow such a cause as war much longer to interrupt their 
intercourse, embitter their friendship, and thwart all their joint 
efforts for the good of mankind ? 

. But some permanent system of means is needed to supersede war 

y providing an acceptable and adequate substitute. We want some 
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method both of determining what are the reciprocal rights and 
obligations of nations, and of adjusting any disputes that may arise 
between them. Almost numberless points of international law 
are yet unsettled; the whole system, indeed, is very imperfect and 
defective, calling for thorough revision, if not for entire reconstruc. 
tion. It has been the gradual growth of ages; and what is needed 
for its improvement, can be done only by a Congress, or grand Cop- 
vention of civilized nations. This project has already started 
under favorable auspices. The Legislature of Massachusetts, second 
to none in the world for intelligence and virtue, has twice passed 
strong resolves in its favor, and recommended it to the attention of 
Congress and of Christendom. It is the only effective way to settle 
the law of nations on such points as impressment, blockade, and 
many others that are liable to kindle the flames of war. Till such 
points are settled, difficulties will continue to arise; but, where the 
Jaw of nations is once settled aright, such disputes will seldom arise, 
and, whenever they should, could be easily and satisfactorily adjust- 
ed by a Congress of Nations clothed with judicial powers for the 
purpose. 

I am aware, Sir, that some look upon a Congress of Nations as the 
whim of wild, hot-headed enthusiasts. But it is no new thing; the 
practice of ages has familiarized it to intelligent minds. Often have 
two or more nations been parties to a treaty; and such treaties have 
always been formed by a Congress of Nations, by representatives of 
the parties meeting, deliberating, and deciding together. This is all 
we mean by a Congress of Nations—a meeting of nations by their 
delegates to agree upon the various points of international law, and 
to establish a tribunal for the proper application of that law, and the 
peaceful adjustment of all disputes between the parties associated in 
such a confederacy of peace. 

Now, why should such a scheme be regarded as chimerical? Is 
it not the most rational method of settling those disputes which have 
so often been referred to the savage, accidental arbitrament of the 
sword? Does it not very nearly resemble the process prescribed 
by our own civil code, and pursued in our courts? The principle 
is the same; and it must eventually be extended in some form to 
the intercourse of nations. The way is fast preparing; and from & 
community like ours, we have much to hope. Legislation is here 
only an echo of the people’s wishes. What they demand, rulers 
will do. If politicians do not always fear God, they rarely fail to 
have the fear of the people before their eyes; and the way to secure 


rulers, is not to address them directly, but to scatter the seeds of 


peace over the whole surface of the popular mind. Politicians will 
watch the result, and be ready to reap, when the seeds come Up, 
a a of popularity, by yielding themselves to the wishes of the 
people. 

] rejoice in the appearance of the volume mentioned in the report, 
of Essays on a Congress of Nations; and I trust it will be widely 
circulated, and lead the people to examine the whole subject, and 
take a deeper interest in cultivating the arts of peace. 
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MR. COUES’S REMARKS. 


Mr. Coves, on moving the resolution, against the popular maxim 
of preparation for war as a means of preserving peace, remarked, in 
substance, as follows : 


I have been requested, Mr. President, to say a few words in support 
of the resolution now before us; but I fear I can do little more than 
express my interest in the cause of peace, and my belief that it is 
identical with the gospel itself. 

On this point, however, little need be said. Does any one here 
imagine that pure Christianity encourages or sanctions the practice 
of war? Is not peace the first breath of the gospel? Does it not 
inculcate Jove to enemies, and forgiveness of injuries? Does it not 
bid us do good to all men, even to those who do us injury; turn the 
other cheek to those who smite us; overcome evil only with good, 
and do unto others as we would have them do to us? 

Mark, then, the glaring inconsistencies of real as well as nominal 
Christians. With the principles of such a religion in their creed, 
and upon their lips, what are they? Averse to war in all its forms? 
Disposed to frown upon the whole system, and its chief supporters ? 
Take the map of the world; and where will you find the greatest 
battles to have been fought? In Christendom, by Christians, too, 
warring against Christians, praying for success against each other, 
to their common Father in heaven, and waving a cross, the 
emblem of their common faith, over fields drenched in each other’s 
blood! 

How can we explain all this? Why has areligion of universal 
peace and love, a religion reflecting, bright from heaven, the image 
of infinite goodness, never raised its professed followers in this re- 
spect above the mass of pagans themselves? Why has Christen- 
dom remained for so many centuries a very Aceldama, the rankest 
hot-bed of war on the face of the earth ? 

Has Christianity herself done all this? No; it has been done in 
spite, not in consequence, of her heavenly principles; it has resulted, 
not from applying, but from neglecting or perverting, the gospel on 
this subject. 

_And how could such a perversion be made? Through the delu- 
sion of vindicating defensive war as right, while denouncing offen- 
sive war as utterly irreconcilable with any aspect or principle of 
Christianity. It is only under the plea of defence, that this custom 
's ever justified. We are told that it is sometimes necessary, that 
We cannot in the present state of the world get along without it, and 
tnat such a necessity justifies a resort to arms, the work of mutual 
mischief and butchery, even among the followers of the Prince of 
peace! Here is the whole basis of the argument; itis, in fact, 
expediency against Christianity ; it is claiming the right to set aside 
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the commands of God whenever we think such a temporary 
nullification of his authority essential or very important to our 
welfare ! 

This theory involves some serious difficulties in practice. An 
offensive war you must not countenance, a defensive war you are 
bound to sustain at all hazards; but who shall determine whether a 
given war is defensive or not? The subject is not allowed to decide 
this point. Rulers declare war; and, right or wrong, the people, 
without responsibility or thought, must support it. ‘They have no 
alternative ; they must take the war which their rulers give them; 
and, defensive or not, they must fight it out, like bull-dogs set by the 
ears, without permission to exercise their reason or conscience in 
the premises, or, if they should, must not abide by its decision, 
Such a course is indispensable to the war-system ; it can be sus- 
tained in no other way. What an anomaly, to have one man fight, 
and another refuse! No; you are bound by the common theory to 
fight out any and every war, right or wrong, which your rulers 
see fit to declare. There is no reason, no conscience, no reflection, 
no independent will to be exercised in the case. There is no room 
for any ; it would annihilate the whole system of war. 

I have heard non-resistants ridiculed; but nations require non- 
resistance with a witness. Rulers declare war at pleasure, and then 
expect the people, without resistance, inquiry or reflection, to sub- 
mit, and go forth to kill and be killed, they know not why. Here is 
non-resistance submission with a vengeance! Submission not only 
to the endurance of evil, but to the perpetration of crimes the most 
atrocious. 

Here is the chief objection to war. Were its evils confined to the 
field of battle, to cities plundered, to provinces ravaged, and the 
most fearful waste of property, and life, and temporal happiness, it 
could be borne; but all these are scarcely to be named in 
comparison with its moral effects. It confounds right and wrong; 
it annihilates all moral distinctions; it repels every virtue, invites 
every vice, and goads to the worst crimes that ever degraded and 
cursed humanity. Nay; it justifies, and consecrates, and immortal- 
izes crime as the height of human excellence and glory! War isa 
mass of sin; and yet its bloodiest sons are eulogized as wortby of 
universal and everlasting admiration! 

Can such a practice continue? Reason, religion, humanity, pat- 
riotism, all forbid it, and unite to assure us of ultimate success. 
The friends of peace may now be, like the first Christians, only @ 
handful ; but they must and will eventually succeed. Can we doubt 
the word of God? Has he not promised the ultimate triumph ol 
peace over the whole earth? Yes; and, however few our numbers 
now, or feeble our efforts, the final success of this cause is sure as 
his throne. ; 

We need for this purpose only a pure Christianity rightly applied 
to the subject. For such a Christianity alone, I stand here to plead; 
a Christianity which shall breathe the pure, peaceful spirit of its 
author into all its disciples; a Christianity which shall infuse the 
love of a universal brotherhood into the whole family of man; 4 
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Christianity that would transform this world into a paradise reflect- 
ing once more the purity, peace, and blessedness of heaven. 


MR. STEBBINS’S REMARKS. 


In support of the resolution conceraing the moral power and con- 
sequent obligation of Christians to banish war from every land under 
the light of the gospel, Mr. Sressrns said, 


I was not expecting, Mr. President, to make any remarks on this 
occasion ; and I now rise more from the impulse of a deep interest 
in the cause, than from any consciousness of ability to do the sub- 
ject justice. 

The resolution now before us contains an important truth,—that 
Christians have all the power necessary to put an end to war 
throughout Christendom. But how are they responsible in any 
degree for the continuance of this custom? Any business,—and 
war is a terrible business, the grand business of even Christian na- 
tions for a long succession of ages,—must, in order to prosper, be 
made respectable by receiving the countenance, if not the commen- 
dation and support, of respectable men. So with war. It could not 
live under the general frowns of good men. Such frowns it has 
seldom met; but the wisest, the greatest, the best men of every age. 
and clime, and country, have respected and supported, admired and 
applauded it. Here has ever been the main foundation of its sup- 
pot; and it is by reliance on the sanction of such men that it is still 
sustained. ? 

I appeal to our own history. The name of Washington,—a glo- 
rious name, that should never be spoken without respect and grati- 
tude,—has always been perverted to the countenance of war. It 
now does more to sanction it, to uphold the war-system, and nourish 
the war-spirit, than all the arguments ever invented by the advocates 
ofthis custom. Why? His worth as a man has given fascination 
to a system of bloodshed with which he had only an accidental and 
temporary connection. It was not war that made him what he was. 
He was great and good, not because he was a warrior, but in spite 
of his war-connections. In war, he was second to many; in moral 
worth, tonone. It is the memory of his excellence as a man, that 
has endeared his name, and given it so wide and powerful an influ- 
ence in sanctioning the war-system. ‘To this character many attach 
his reputation as a man, and thus make war itself appear glorious, 
because this pure, high-minded man was for a time a warrior. 

Thus does war lean for support upon the countenance of respecta- 
ble men; and Christians should withhold their countenance, and 
always treat it in such a way as to bring it into disrepute, and thus 
hasten its abolition. Could it live long beneath their universal and 
unceasing frowns? Where would it find effectual support? Chris- 
ans, in every community where they live, hold the balance of 
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moral power on all such subjects. They could, if they would all 
combine aright for the purpose, change public opinion concern- 
ing war. But what are they doing? Look at chaplains, booted 
and spurred, passing through the streets in all the pomp and circum- 
stance of war. Limpeach not their motives; but do they not, by 
their example and prayers, lend the whole weight of their influence 
to war? For what do they pray? That soldiers may give to their 
weupons of death the surest aim, and send the greatest number of 
souls in all their guilt to their last account! But could such a prac- 
tice, so glaringly inconsistent with the gospel, live under the male- 
dictions of the whole community ? Would not its fiercest abettors 
be driven ere-long from its support in remorse and shame ? 

But we are told that there is no other way to settle disputes be- 
tween nations. Here is the difficulty; and it is lamentable that no 
other way has been devised, and carried into practice, even under the 
light of the gospel. Hence even good men think it just as right to learn 
the art of killing men for a livelihood,as to engage in any other business 
for their support; and so long as they feel thus, can we expect any 
others to array themselves against the war-system? Will any but 
Christians, or before Christians, do aught effectual for the abolition of 
this custom? But would they, one and all, combine for this purpose, 
the day would soon come, when Christian nations would beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and cease from learning the art of war any 
more. 

Let any one read the history of war, looking not at its results, but 
at the influences which have sustained it; and he will find that it 
was the monk and the preacher that infused the spirit of war, and 
urged men to deeds of blood. We may say what we please 
about Mahomet’s promising heaven to his fullowers as the reward 
of successful bloodshed. Is not this the case with Christendom? 
Has it not been so for ages? Has not the warrior been seut by his 
survivors directly to heaven, and rewarded with one of its highest 
seats, for his success in butchering those whom God bade him love? 
Have we not on the shores of New England had eulogies pronounced 
over drunken warriors who were supposed to have risen on the 
smoke of battle to God’s right hand? Every body knows this; it is 
so through Christendom; and, so long as it remains so, just so long 
shall we have a custom which is preying upon the vitals of morality 
and religion. 

What, then, shall Christians do? The answer is plain,—let them 
throw their whole influence against war. You know that the friends 
of peace can make little noise; ours is a peace society; but every 
one can easily let war alone ; and this would be the surest way to kill 
it. Abstain entirely from its support; never speak in its favor; 
never countenance it by being present at its silly displays. I have 
known multitudes, Christians as well as others, go with their chil- 
dren to attend military parades, and thus give their full countenance 
to the custom. It is wrong, all wrong; for it excites a war-spirit 
the spectators, and makes the soldiers feel that they have the coun- 
tenance of good men. Let all members of the church abstain from 
giving to it the least countenance in any way; and it would soon 
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become disreputable, and would ere-long cease from every land 
blest with the light of the gospel. 


MR, WALKER’S REMARKS. 


In moving the resolution which asserts the tendency of military 
preparations to produce rather than prevent war, Mr. WaLKER 
remarked: 


This resolution, Mr. President, is at utter variance with the opin- 
ion of all Christendom, and as much so in Boston as any where else. 
It is a direct, total contradiction of the common theory. You may 
see that theory every where. It was but yesterday I observed it in 
Quincy Hall, associated with the illustrious name of Washington, 
and enforced by his powerful example,—* In PEACE, PREPARE FOR 
War.” So familiar has.this sentiment become, and so unquestion- 
able among the million, that some may even suppose it to be from 
the Bible itself. 

On this point, men are extremely reluctant to receive the truth; 
but the more incredulous they are, the greater the necessity of 
bringing the subject before them aright. They are deceived by the 
glittering delusions of war; and we must strip it of its mask, and 
let them see its deformities. The note of preparation is exhilarat- 
ing; and, seeing only this pleasant, delusive aspect of war, most 
people are beguiled into mistaken views of what it really is. They 
see not its consequences,—the bloody field, the property wasted by 
millions, cities plundered and burnt, whole nations oppressed and 
impoverished, its countless evils for two worlds. 

Look at the devices to keep up this delusion concerning the real 
character of war. Music, and motion, and splendid equipments, 
dazzling swords, and gilded epaulets, and waving plumes, and all 
sorts of harlequin dresses, are put in requisition. And upon the 
mass they have a strong effect, especially on the young. While I 
was at dinner to-day, a military company chanced to pass by; and 
at once up jumped my children, and, flying to the door, exclaimed, 
“QO, pa! see, see! there are the pretty soldiers.” Thus does war 
seduce the young into admiration of its external appearance. We 
may plead with the mother for peace; but a thousand things are 
conspiring to impress the child from infancy in favor of war. 

These seductive aspects of the custom must be kept away from 
the rising generation; but most people think all this show of war, 
all this parade of preparations, indispensable to preserve peace. 
They may be, doubtless are, honest in this opinion; but were there 
on the face of the whole globe no weapons of death, no musket or 
cannon, no bullets or bomb-shells, no swords, or pistols, or daggers, 
lot one ounce of powder, would the peace of the world be endan- 
gered? And this is the precise condition contemplated in the re- 
solve before us. Here is the point; and common sense decides in 
favor of the pacific policy as altogether the safest. 
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Experience confirms this view. Who are most liable to insult 
and attack? ‘The unarmed, or the armed? Those who carry about 
them weapons of defence, commonly find or make occasions to use 
them. ‘They must needs let others know that they are armed; and 
such display rouses a spirit of distrust, and defiance, and aggression, 
Like begets its like; and those who, if unarmed, would never have 
dreamed of violence or insult, are often found imbruing their hands 
in each other’s blood. Do persons travelling unarmed in this coun- 
try or Europe, get insulted or assailed? No; it is the war-man, the 
carrier of deadly, provoking weapons, that meets, because he virtually 
challenges, insultand violence. A kind, Christian-hearted man need 
not fear. He has no occasion for weapons of defence. His 
character is his shield. 

Look at the social results of this war-principle in some parts of 
ourown country. It is in full play at the South and South-West. 
What is the effect? Murders and assassinations are of such fre- 
quent, every day occurrence there as to attract little attention, and 
to render it well nigh impossible to bring the murderer to condign 
punishment. 

How, then, shall we secure peace? Destroy, not prepare, the 
means of aggression. Here is the true theory; and, could I have 
my name go down to posterity, I would willingly stake my reputa- 
tion on the principle, that the peace of the world can and will yet 
be sustained without arms by pacific means alone. 

For this purpose some permanent system ought to be adopted; 
and a Congress of Nations I regard as the grand means to be em- 
ployed. It ought to be held up constantly before the world by the 
friends of peace. It is simple, practical, adapted to the exigences of 
the case. It isnot an absolute panacea for war; it has no power to 
exorcise this demon from the bosoms of men; but it is the best sub- 
stitute ever devised, and ought to be exhibited and pursued as the 
chief means of superseding this practice. I deem it, indeed, the 
next step in the march of civilization and social improvement; yet, 
strange as it may seem, hardly one man in ten thousand has ever 
thought of it. 

Some expedient of the kind will ere-long be found indispensable. 
The law of nations needs to be settled on a multitude of points im- 
mensely important; but that can never be done without a Congress 
or grand convention of civilized nations. We should then need 4 
tribunal, a bench of judges, a board of permanent arbitrators, to 
interpret and apply this law, when framed, and adjudicate what- 
ever cases of dispute might be referred to them by the parties. 
Both these elements we have in our system of civil jurisprudence, in 
our provisions for justice and peace between man and man 12 
society,—first a code of laws, and then a court of referees in the 
person of judge and jury. Have nations any thing really like these: 
Hardly any thing atall; only a few works on international law writ- 
ten ages ago, They have done much good; but we need something 
more and better. Thad occasion lately to inquire for Grotius on 
Peace and War ; but I searched long before I could find a single copy 
even in Boston, the literary emporium of New England and a 
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America. I found Shakspeare, and Scott, and Byron, and Moore 
in an endless variety of editions to suit every body; but of Grotius I 
could find only a single copy, and that printed perhaps one or two 
hundred years ago. There is where you will find the law of nations ; 
while it ought to be written out in sunbeams before the daily gaze 
of the whole world. 

From want or ignorance of such a code, spring wars, and some of 
their worst evils. Settle the law of blockade, so grossly violated 
during our last conflict with England, and the general wars of Eu- 
rope; and no more collisions would come from this source. So 
with the right of impressment. From this arose our last war, and 
might, doubtless would, have been prevented by a previous settle- 
ment of the law of nations on the point then in dispute. | 

This project of a Congress of Nations, therefore, should be kept 
constantly in view, as a simple, practical expedient. I would be far 
from relying solely on this expedient. A thousand other influences 
are at work, and should be turned to the most effective account. 
There is the influence of all social improvements. Every rail-road, 
every steam packet, every ship of commerce, every link in the long 
and complicated chain of business, and literary and Christian con- 
nections, encircling the globe, isa guarantee for peace. It has been 
said, that England and America cannot go to war, because they are 
under such heavy bonds to keep peace, and could not escape paying 
the bonds. Both must suffer immensely from a war between them. 
It would sacrifice, besides its cost, not less than $250,000,000 in three 
months. All Christendom, the whole world, is fast coming under 
similar bonds; and one day Christianity, with her bands of love, 
will bind them all as a great Christian brotherhood, in perpetual 
peace. 
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: on. THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN, Newark,N.J. | 8. E. Coves, Esq., Portsmouth, N. H. 
tev. Wituiam R.Weexs,D.D.,“ | Annrew Hatiisurton, Esq.“ “ 












ee S. Loyp, Philadelphia, R. D. Mussey, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Hg Cotuins, a Rev. Josnua Bates, D. D., Middlebury, Vt. 
on. Tos. W.Witttams, New London,Ct. | Hon. J. Loomis, Montpelier, = 
W.W.E.tswortn, Hartford, ‘* Levi Cutter, Portland, Me. 





Rev, F. Wayuann, D. D., Providence, R. I. 
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DIRECTORS. 


Rev. T. C. Upham, Brunswick, Me. 
Hon. 8. Longfellow, Portland, * 

Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, Portsmouth, N. A. 
Samuel Lord, Esq., 

Rev. Daniel Sharp, D. a, Boston, Mass, 
J.P. Blanchard, Esq., 

Rev. William Jenks, DD. “ 


** Baron Stow, “ 
‘* Hubbard Winslow, ? 
** Howard Malcom, sn 
‘¢ Ezra 8. Gannet, a 
*¢ George C. Beckwith, ™ 
Ellis G. Loring, Esq. “y 
William W. Stone, ws 
Charles Stoddard, "= 
Thomas Thompson, Jt., ig 


Robert Waterston, rT 
Lewis T. Stoddard, sé 


Charles Sumner, e 
James K. Whipple, * 
EXECUTIVE 


Witiram Lapp, 

J.P. Buancuarp, 

E. 8S. GANNETT, 
Georce C. Beckwith, 
Amasa WALKER, 

Jonny A. Bowes, 
Wittiam CroweL.t, 
Lewis T. Stopparp, 
J. W. Parker, 


HONORARY 


By the contribution of $100 or more. 
Anson G, Phelps, Esq., New York. 
Gerrit Smith, Esq. .» Peterborough, N. Y. 
Isaac 8. Loyd, Exsq., Philadelphia. 
Rev. Geo. C, Beckwith, Boston. 
Hon. Thos. W. Williams, New London,Ct. 
*Thomas W. Tolman, Randolph, Mass. 











Rev. Samuel J. May, Scituate, Mass. 
Hon. Sidney Willard, Cambridge, “ 
Rev. Henry Ware, Ir. D. D.,. * es 
John Owen, " “ 


Rev. Rufus P. Stebbins, Leominster, ‘ 
‘¢ Ralph Emerson, D. D., Andover, “ 
*¢ Amos Blanchard, Lowell, “ 
‘* Brown Emerson, D. D., Salem, 6 

Andrew Robeson, Esq., New Bedford, * 

Thomas Cock, M. D., New York. 

Lewis Tappan, Esq., 

Rev. J. Going, D. D.  eianieiine: Ohio. 

J. R. Chandler, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Ansel D. Eddy, Newark, N. J. 

‘© William Twining, Madison, fa. 
Solomon Stoddard, Esq., Middlebury, Vt. 
Alvan Stewart, Esq. .» Utica, N. Y. 

Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
“« §. C. Aiken, Cleveland, 

“« j,P. Cleaveland, D. D._ Marshall, Mich. 


COMMITTEE. 


Tuomas THompsoN, 
Joun Owen, 
James K. Wuipp_Le, 


Rev. Grorce C. Beckwitn,Cor. Secretary. 
J. P. Buancuann, Recording Secretary. 
James K. Wurprve, Treasurer. 
MEMBERS. 


By election. 
Robert Marsden, Exsq., London, Eng. 
Thomas Hancock, M. D., Liverpool, ‘“ 
*M. Le Count De ’Sellon, Switzerland. 
Hon. Judge Campbell, Ceylon, India. 
Bb. L. Dodge, Cedar Brook, N.J. 


LIFE-MEMBERS, 


Rev. George E. Adams, Brunswick, Me. 

“© Wm. Allen, D. D. , Northampton, Ms. 
Joseph Baker, Esq. - Boston, 
Rev. Geo. C. Beckwith, 

‘¢ Joseph Bennet, — Mass. 

*¢ George W. Blagden, Boston. 
J. P. Blanchard, Esq., 
Rev. Amos Blanchard, Lowell, Mass. 
Caroline Blanchard, 
Jasper Corning, Esq. - Philadelphia. 
William Davidson, Esq., Lowell, Mass. 
Henry Dwight, Esq., Geneva, N. Y. 
Rev. Elijah Demond, Princeton, Mass. 

*¢ Orville Dewey, D. D., New York. 
David Dunlap, Esq., Brunswick, Me. 
Rev. Ansel D. Eddy, Newark, N. J. 

* « EE. W. Freeman, Lowell, Mass. 

« E. S. Gannett, Boston. 

*Hon. ihomas 8. Grimké, Charleston, 8. .C. 
Mary 8S. Grimké, 
Rev. H. Halsey, Bergen, N. Y. 

*¢ William Hague, Providence, R. I. 

‘6 6T. M. Harris, D. D. , Dorchester, Ms. 
F. W. Holland, Brooklyn, N. Ze 
Isaac 8. Hone, "Esq. -» New York. 

Rev. Wm. Jenks, D. D., Boston. 

** Elijah Jones, Minot, Me. 


Rev. Seth Keeler, Amesbury Mills, Mass. 

William Ladd, Esq., Minot, Me. 

Rev. Wales Lewis, South Weymouth, Ms. 
“© Wells Lewis, Pawtucket, R. I. 

** William B. Lewis, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“ Joel H. Linsley, D. D., Marietta,Obio. 
** Charles Lowell, D. D., Boston. 
*J. B. Lawrence, Esq., Salem, Mass. 
Rev. Howard Malcom, Boston. 
‘* John Maltby, Bangor, Me. 

* * Asa Mead, East Hartford, Ct. 

R. D. Mussey, M. D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stephen B. Munn, Esq., New York. 

Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D. D., Portland, Me. 
** Sam’! Osgood, D.D. Springfield, Mass. 
*¢ Addison Parker, Methuen, 

* “ Nathan Parker,D.D. Portsmouth, N. H. 
*¢ Andrew P. Peabody, 

‘* Gardner B. Perry, East Bradford, Ms. 

* * SylvesterG. Pierce, Methuen, ‘“ 

Clarimond W. Pierce, Woburn, 


*Rev. Levi Pratt, Medford, a 
Mrs. A. Pratt, Hatfield, 2 
Rev. J. W. Putnam, Middleboro’, ™ 

** Geo. Shepherd, Bangor, Me. 


‘© Thomas T. Stone, Machias, cn 


“ Oliver Stearns, Northampton, Mass. 
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n Tappan, Esq., Boston. 
on 7. eP Ten Broeck, Concord, N. H. 
« William Twining, Madison, Ia. 
« Bennet Tyler, D. D., E. Windsor, Ct. 
«“ Thomas C. Upham, Brunswick, Me. 
«“ J, Walker, D. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
« JT. T. Waterman, Philadelphia. 
“ £, Wayland, D. D., Providence, R. I. 
* “ Noah Worcester, D. D., Brighton, Ms. 
‘© Samuel M. Worcester, Salem, - 
Hon. Simon Greenleaf, Cambridge, 7 
Isaac R. Howe, Esq., Haverhill, 66 
Mrs. Bathsheba Jones, Minot, Me. 
Rev. Philemon Russell, Lynn, Mass. 
* ‘> Samuel Johnson, Saco, Me. 
«* Benjamin Tappan,D.D., Augusta, Me. 
“ David Shepley, North Yarmouth, “‘ 
“ Calvin Durfee, South Dedham, Mass, 
‘© Nathan Munroe, West Bradford, ‘‘ 
‘© PDorus Clark, Chickopee, “ 
“ Jedediah Bushnell, Cornwall, Vt. 
Mrs. Joseph H. Towne, Boston. 
‘“ Harriet Howe, Pepperell, Mass. 
Rev. Peter Kanouse, Newark, N. J. 


“ J. Q. A. Edgell, West Newbury, Ms. 


‘© John Brazier, D. D., Salem, ye 

*“ Brown Emerson, D. D., ** e 

* William Williams, Exeter, N. H. 

“ Edward Hitchcock, Amherst, Mass. 

“ Samuel Lee, New Ipswich, N. H. 
Mrs. Emily F. Lee, si ned 
Rev. James W. Ward, Abington, Mass. 

“ Charles T. Torrey, Salem, e 


“ Consfintine Blodget, Pawtucket,R. I. 


“ Buel W. Smith, Montpelier, Vt. 

*“ John W. Chickering, Portland, Me, 
Mrs. J. W. Chickering % “ 
Rev. Lyman Gilbert, Newton, Mass. 

‘* Nathaniel Thurston, Lowell, ‘“ 

“ FE. Burgess, D.D.,Dedham, ‘“ 

“ Luther Sheldon, Easton, . 

* Jonas Perkins, Weymouth, “ 

** George Trask, Warren, 66 
Isaac Collins, Philadelphia, 

Samuel B. Morris, 54 


John Elliott, “ 
Nathan Dunn, ~0¢ 
Charles Chauncey, - 
Jasper Cope, - 
Samuel Morris, 
Elliston Perot Morris, ‘‘ 
Jonathan White, “ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Shott, ‘ 
“ Joanna Howe, ss 
Adelaide Montmollin ‘* 
Rev. Sewall Harding, Medway, Mass. 
Mrs. 8. Harding, - - 


Rev. Dudley Phelps, Groton, * 
‘“* Milton P. Braman, Danvers, r 
“* Leonard Luce, Westford, ” 
** James Bradford, Sheffield, ” 


** Josiah W. Turner, G. Barrington, ‘ 


** Thos.A.Merrill, D.D., Middlebury, Vt. 
és John Keep, Pelham, N. H. 

* Samuel W. Cozzens, Milton, Mass. 
Mrs. 8S. W. Cozzens, * 


Rev. Samuel Lamson, Brighton, = 
** James Howe, Pepperell, 
* David Brigham, Framingham, ‘ 


‘“* F. A. Adams, Amherst, N. H. 
*“* Austin Richards, Nashua,  “ 

** Jonathan Magee, “ a 

* —— Crosby, Jaffrey, - 

” N. 8. Folsom, Providence, R. I. 

“ Isaac Braman, Georgetown, Mass. 
Calvin Cutler, Windham, N. H. 








Charles Shedd, Esq., New Ipswich, N. [f. 
Rev. D. Talbot Smith, Bangor, Me. 

** Richard S. Storrs, D.V.,Braintree, Ms. 
Miss Hannah Howland, Salem, “ 
Mrs. D. A. Leavitt, West Newton, xe 

‘© Geo. C. Beckwith, - mg 
Rev. Aaron Foster, East Constable, N. Y. 
Mrs. A. Foster ™ sin 
E. D. Leavitt, Esq., Lowell, Mass. 
H. H. Leavitt, Boston. 

William Rotche, Esq., New Bedford, ‘“ 
Andrew Robeson, Esq., ‘ ” 


Mrs. T. P. Huntington, Hadley, we 
Rev. U. C. Burnap, Lowell, se 
Mrs. U. C. Burnap, “ ‘is 
Rev. D. M. Perry, Hollis, N. H. 


John Woods, Newport, a 

‘© Wm. H. Lord, Southborough, Mass. 

“« Z. 8. Barstow, Keene, N. H. 

** William Gould, Fairhaven, Mass. 

** §. G. Buckingham, Milbury, * 

* * David Peabody, Worcester, ‘* 

“© J. 8. C. Abbott, Roxbury, 7” 

*¢ Wm. Cogswell, D. D., Boston, 

*¢ Joshua Emery, Jr., N. Weymouth,Ms. 

** George Punchard, Piymouth, N. H. 

*¢ Carleton Hurd, Fryeburg, Me. 

* * Aaron Bancroft, D. D.,Worcester,Ms. 
Daniel Waldo, Esq., . * 
Rev. Alpheus Crosby, Hanover, N. H. 

** Caleb Hobart, North Yarmouth, Me. 

*€ John Boynton, Phipsburg, vad 

** Daniel D. Tappan, Winthrop, ‘“ 

*¢ Eli Thurston, Hallowell, - 

¢ W. O. B. Peabody, Springfield, Mass. 

** Charles Soule, Norway, Me. 

** Samuel C. Jackson, Andover, Mass. 
Mrs. James W. Ward, Abington, = 
Rev. L. R. Eastman, Sharon, Mass. 

Mrs. L. R. Eastman, ‘“ - 
Rev. Levi Packard, Spencer, - 

‘¢ George Tillotson, Brooklyn, Conn. 

*¢ Roswell Whitmore, W. Killingly, Ct. 

‘¢ Lucius Alden, East Abington, Mass. 

s¢ Hz. P. Arms, Norwich, Ct. 

‘¢ Abel McEwen, New London, Ct. 

‘¢ J. McDonald, ” - 

Hon. Elias Perkins; ” se 
Rev. John R. Crane, Middletown, ‘** 

Mrs, J. R. Crane, - vi 
Rev. Dwight M. Seward, New Berlin, Ct. 
Mrs. D. M. Seward, ” ” 
Rev. Harvey F. Leavitt, Vergennes, Vt. 

*¢ J. K. Converse, Burlington, Vt. 
Dea. Geo. H. Smith, Salem, Mass. 

Rev. Paul Couch, N. Bridgwater, Mass. 
* * Rufus Hurlburt, Sudbury, * 

‘¢ Lyman Matthews, Braintree, Mass. 

‘© Thos. Snell, D.D., NorthBrookfield, * 

“© F. Horton, West Brookfield, Mass. 

‘ 


Rev. M. G. Wheeler, Conway, ‘ 
*¢ C. Tenney, D. D., Weathersfield, Ct. 
*¢ Robert Southgate, se “ 


‘© H.G. Park, Danvers, Mass. 

“© Joseph H. Towne, Boston. 

‘¢ J. 8. Gallagher, Orange, N. J. 
Robert Sedgwick, Esq., New York. 
Rev. Eliphalet Wickes, Troy, N. Y. 

sc Mr. vy me Burlington, Vt. 


Hon. David Joy, Nantucket, Mass. 
Henry Coffin, 66 “ 
Nathaniel Barney, ‘“ ws 
William Hadwin . ss 
Ritchard Mitchell, ‘‘ = 


Rev. Lamson Miner, Cornwall, Vt. 
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1839-40. ) Rev. Sevan S. Treat, by his congregation, 
Rev. Mr. Butier, Palmyra, N. Y. | Newark, N. J. 
‘© Mr. Boarpman, Rochester, N. Y. ' Rev. T. M. Bisco, by do., Grafton, Mass. 
Mrs. Justjn Parsons, by Rev. Justin Par-| “* E,W. Buuuarp, by do.,Fitchburg, Ms. 
sons, Jamaica, Vt. | s¢ Wm. 8. Cocern, by do., Boxford, Ms, 


Rev. Baais Sanrorp, by his congregation, | Rev. Roswe.t Suugtuerr, by a friend, 
E. Bridgwater, Mass. | Hanover, N. H. ; 

James ARNOLD, Esq., New Bedford, Mass. Rev. D. O. Morton, by his congregation, 

Cuartes W. Morean, Esq., “ os Winchendon, Mass. 

Davip Dun.ap, Esq., Brunswick, Me. Rev. Jonn Storrs, by do., Holliston, Mass. 

Lincotn Drake, Esq. Easton, Mass. | ‘¢ Wm. L. MatrHews, Wiscasset, Me. 





PRIZE ESSAY. 


The London Peace Society have offered a prize of one hundred 
guineas for the best essay, and twenty guineas for the second best, 
on the following subjects: 

1. “To show that war, under all circumstances, is inconsistent 
with the precepts of the gospel, and the spirit of the Christian dis- 
pensation.—2. To point out the duties of magistrates and peace 
officers in cases of tumults, insurrections, and invasions, with the 
most effectual method of preventing such calamities.—3. To show 
the best means of settling all disputes between nations without 
recourse to arms.” 

The essays to be forwarded by the first of September; but the 
time will probably be extended some six months to give writers 
here an opportunity of preparation. The essays are desired to be 
as concise as possible, and written in a plain hand. The authors 
are to have the copy-right. Manuscripts may be forwarded to G. C. 
Beckwith, or J. K. Whipple, care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9, 
Cornhill, Boston. —_—— 

(>> We are obliged to defer Mr. Ladd’s remarks at our anniver- 
sary, and also extracts from our London correspondents. 


{(=> The present number of the Advocate is necessarily delayed 
beyond the usual time. It is so every year, and for the same reason. 


{>> Failure or delay of the Advocate. We are careful to send 
copies in all cases as directed ; and if any subscribers fail to receive 
theirs in due time, we would thank them to inform us forthwith, and 
let us know if they would have them sent in a different way. 





Receipts from March 15 to the Anniversary. 
Providence R. I., William Jenkins,. $10 00, Stoughton,....se.ssesccscceceesseee 23 50 


Josiah Chapin,.......+. ++ 10 00) Brunswick, Me., Prof. Upham, omit- 

John M. Mason,.....esoccces 3 00) ted from last sath account,.. 10 00 
PambUh hye oc cvcvercccsseseseseees + 2 00) West Newton, G. C. Beckwith,...-. 100 Ov 
Attleborough, Rev. J. Crane,...+++. 200) Berea, Ohio, collection, by H. O. 
Boston, By Mrs. A. A. Howe, from Sheldon,.......e- ceccccecees 

several ladies ......e.eccees - 5 00 West Chester, NV. H., Benj. Chase,.- 

J. F. Bumstead,........0000. 2 50! Marshfield, Azel Ame@S,..++++00++++ 
Framingham, «....0s0scceeeseeseees 27 00! Woburn, Josiah Walker,....++++++> 
North Bridgewater,..0.+ ssssseesees 26 00! Berlin, Con., a few friends, by the 
Farmington, Ct., Edward Hooker,.. 3.00 hand of Dea. N. Willis,..-++- 5 


Othe#rB,.cvccesevcccccccescees 5 00 $251 00 
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